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PHASES OF LIFE “PEACE!” 
IN CROWDED em 
CITY CENTERS ERE half the power that fills the world with 
Ud terror, 
- Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


PROGRESS OF MANY 
ENDEAVORS 
IN HUMAN SERVICE 
seeealibiiae 

The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

lis hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


STUDIES OF THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


NEWS OF THE 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS | Down the dark future, through long generations, 
| The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
SCOIAL WORK OF | I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “Peace!” 
THE CHURCHES | 
—e— | Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


GROWTH OF THE IDEAL 
OF BROTHERHOOD 


AMONG MEN —Longfellow. 
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. October 3, 1808. 





Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and Practice. A 
course in Home Making. Industrial and Social Development 
Emphasized. Also a Mothers’ Class. 
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BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, .. . 
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JUSS 3 Oe: Ie L) se ee 
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Mr. Geo. L. SCHREIBER, . . Drawing, Color Work and Design 
Mrs. JOHN P. GAvIT, : Home Making and Occupations 
SPECIALISTS on Psychology and Nature Study 

{ Prof. Graham Taylor, Social Function of Education 

( Prof. Colin A. Scott, Aspects of Child Study 


Theory and “ Mother-Play ”’ 
. . Theory of Gifts and History of Education 
Studies in Expression 
Music and Physical Culture 


LECTURERS 


For Circulars 


BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 
140 North Union Street, CHICAGO 
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The little song sparrow 
Is merry to-day; 

He sings by the window, 
And what does he say? 


‘* Jennie, little Jennie, 
Slaving in the mill, 

Don’t you wish that you were with me 
Playing on the hill? 


‘** Jennie, tired Jennie, 
Weary of the din, 

If you took a holiday 
Would it be a sin? 


“ Jennie, pretty Jennie, 
Come along with me 

If you want to see some birdies 
In a cherry tree.” 


But Jennie sighs wearily, 
And answers drearily, 


‘I am tired of the rattle and the clatter of the mill, 

I am longing for the freedom and the sunshine of the hill, 

Where the happy summer breezes with my loosened hair 
would play, 

I would go with you this minute, but [ cannot get away. 


‘Here imprisoned, tired, toiling, bearing burdens fit for 
men, 

Hungering for the brook and meadow, for the flowers in 
the glen, 

I would like to visit with you if my time was only free, 

Seek for other playmates, birdie, for I cannot go with thee.” 


The little song sparrow 
Her word doth obey, 
And sweet, tired Jennie 

Is wearing away. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SETTLEMENT. 





BY JOHN P. GAVIT. 





It is clear to an observer from within the situ- 
ation, so to speak, that the battle for the life 
and rehabilitation of the old Tabernacle in- 
volves the last stand of the organized Congre- 
gational force, upon church lines, in the most 
densely populated portions of Chicago. Per- 
haps it involves the decisive test even of the 
ability of the Protestant Church to hold ground 





in the crowded and cosmopolitan parts of the 
great cities. 

There has been no “ movement of population 
away” from the Seventeenth Ward, in whose 
center is the Tabernacle. Strong leaders, 
resourceful families, groups of earnest work- 
ers, have moved to suburban districts, and 
nationalities have changed their lines of cleav- 
age, but the shepherdless flock in undimin- 
ished number is still upon the mountain. Shall 
their greater need now be the pretext for con- 
tinued neglect or the withdrawal even of what 
insufficient fold is still left them ? 


It is the question of the Protestant Church 
as such, There will still be the Catholic 
churches, with their thorough methods and 
their strong hold upon the foreign-speaking 
peoples ; there will still be the rescue missions, 
the, public schools, the trades-unions, the eth- 
ical societies, the everlasting proclamation of 
brotherhood among the radical schools of the 
workingmen. And the social settlements will 
remain. But those who care to see the Protest- 
ant Church as such maintained in these all but 
churchless sections, who desire for all the peo- 
ple the sustained Christian preaching, the 
churchly usage and tradition, the orderly serv- 
ice, the spiritual fellowship of those whose 
heart-hunger and heart-ideal are one, which 
means so much to themselves, must realize that 
the last stand—or shall we hopefully rather 
say, the first stand?—within the down-town 
region is being made for Congregationalism in 
the Tabernacle. 

There are those who seem to feel that the 
social settlement can be relied upon to take the 
place of the church in these districts, and who 
with the support of the settlement incline to 
let the church wane. In their so doing, let the 
situation and the consequences be fairly faced. 


The settlement offers to the thirty-eight na- 
tionalities within the Seventeenth Ward’s 
square mile,a common,neutral meeting-ground, 
a social center, for the focus of the best exist- 
ing elements and impulses, where differing 
points of view can be mutually known and re- 
spected, where social values can be exchanged, 
where can be found the common denominator 








of the community, so to speak, and, where 
waiving differences of creed and tradition, lan- 
guage and custom, philosophy and ideal,in the 
warmth of frankly recognized fraternity a ho- 
mogeneous American people can fuse and assim- 
ilate. It can even prepare the ground for the 
Christian propaganda of the church by estab- 
lishing human relations, by encouraging neigh- 
borhood feeling and affiliation, and by frankly 
avowing Christian faith and ideal ; but the one 
thing that it cannot do without losing in a 
breath the frank confidence of those of differing 
faith, and sacrificing its owu peculiar function 
as a neighborhood center, is to attempt, or ap- 
pear to attempt, anything savoring of divisive 
or proselyting propaganda. 

But there must be propaganda. As long as 
we pretend to hold it as essential that men 
shall hear the gospel in the words of Scripture, 
shall be taught the Cbristian fundamentals of 
doctrine as formulated by the churches, so long 
must the church be kept upon its post at the 
front. The rescue mission, with all its faith- 
fulness and zealous energy, only in rare cases 
can adequately organize the impulse of wor- 
ship into orderly service and the spiritual fel- 
lowship of confessing disciples into effective 
enterprise. This is the work of the church as 
such, and upon this point is the issue in the 
case of the Tabernacle. Shall we attempt 
longer to hold the ground in that famous old 
field for the church in any recognizable form ? 

Both the church and the settlement are 
necessary from every Christian point of view. 
Yet neither can do the distinctive work of the 
other. As propaganda is impracticable to the 
séttlement, so the unifying and assimilating 
power of the church in heterogeneous neigh- 
borhoods is limited. Creed differences, secta- 
rian jealousies, fomented by hereditary and race 
prejudice and even by direct teaclting on both 
sides, which make religious unity as yet a 
dream, inevitably prevent even the broadest 
church that can claim to be ‘evangelical” 
from being a really common meeting-ground 
forall. The settlement, as exemplified in Chi- 
cago Commons, is doing with a good measure 
of success its own work. The question now 
before us is whether Congregationalism in 
Chicago cares to have the church as such 
maintained in that region for the carrying on 
of the aggressive propaganda of the gospel of 
the Christ. 

So confident have we been in the settlement 
of the truth and justice of this view that for 
several months we have held it as a working 
principle. So fully have we felt the uniqueness 
of this church’s opportunity and so earnestly 
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have we desired that no neglect of ours should 
lead to failure, that we have stood in the place 
of struggle amid depressing conditions and held 
the remnant toward the front as best we could. 
We have let our local work suffer that the 
church might not suffer. We believe in it now 
so thoroughly that we rejoice in the outlook 
for reinforcement, and stand ready to do our 
share as the event may indicate the need. But 
the work after all is the church’s work, and to 
the church we look for the means of doing 
it.—The Advance. 


ERNEST H. CROSBY ON THE WAR. 


RHINEBECK, N. Y., May 28, 1898. 

DEAR ‘*ComMMoNs”: Your editorial on the 
war contains so much that is true that I am 
most grieved to find that you do not goa step 
forward in your logic and condemn the whole 
business. ‘War is hell.” «*The ‘glory of war’ 
isa gruesome fiction. War is simply associ- 
ated, legalized killing of men and destruction 
of property.” To all this I say «‘ Amen,” but 
why do you go on then to give your sanction to 
hell, killing and destruction? You say «we 
are all together in it.” Ideny this absolutely. 
I, for one, am not init. I have no enemies and 
no authority on earth has the power to manufac. 
ture any for me. If I did have enemies, I 
should feel obliged to love them, and those 
whom I love I cannot either personally or by 
proxy blow up with bomb-shells. 

The clergy are shouting for blood, the church 
of Christ is smelling the slaughter from afar, 
only here and there an obscure anarchist or so- 
cialist journal asserts the uncompromising 
Christian truth that war is a crime against 
brotherhood, and you, dear «*ComMons,” are 
you too going with the majority? War, which 
is hell simply because it makes men devils, 
and which whenever it reaches the battle-field 
becomes the supreme expression of hate (and 
in its nature can be nothing else)—do you for 
a moment believe that this horror is compati- 
ble with the gospel of love of the Prince of 
Peace? I am sure that you do not. 

Yours truly, 
ERNEST H. CROSBY. 


The Monon Route has issued a most attrac- 
tive pamphlet advertising their excursion to 
the National Educational Association meeting 
at Washington, July 7-12. There are several 
fine illustrations of scenes in and about Wash- 
ington. The pamphlet can be secured by ad- 
dressing Frank J. Reed, General Passenger 
Agent, Monon Route, Chicago. 
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9 From One Point of View. $ 

2 
THE SETTLEMENT “HEAD WORKER.” 


ITLES of offices, like other words, seem 
yi to lose much of their significance as 
soon as they become familiar. This fate ap- 
pears to have overtaken the title «« head work- 
er’’ in the social settlement. In most cases it 
is now written as a single word, or is substi- 
tuted by the less suggestive word, ‘head resi- 
dent.” Yetthere could be no more considerable 
position in the service of social redemption 
than that of ‘«‘head worker” in a social settle- 
ment, 


UNIQUELY important are the functions and 
opportunities within the reach of this man or 
woman. The head worker should of course be 
the head worker, setting to all within his 
sphere of advice and direction an example of 
untiring faithfulness and zeal. He it is who 
must first conceive and co-ordinate the settle- 
ment’s policy, and adapt all available means to 
the end in view. He it is who must be the uni- 
fying personality at the center of the settle- 
ment family. He must find and devote the 
means of keeping alive and instant the interest 
and constancy of his fellow-workers. He must 
mediate between the varying and sometimes 
conflicting temperaments in the working force 
under his direction. He must give thought to 
the spiritual depression, loneliness and home- 
sickness among the residents inevitably result- 
ing from the necessarily abnormal relations 
and surroundings of settlement life. He must 
see that his fellow-residents do not overwork, 
that they have sufficiently frequent relaxation 
and change of scene. 


HE MusT welcome and inspire and locate in 
the work, with a due regard for temperament 
and ability, the New Resident. The first few 
weeks in settlement life are peculiarly trying 
to the new resident. The close contact with 
life’s stern realities, the new lights and shadows 
brought into vision by the new point of view; 
the startling change of perspective, the loneli- 
ness of the great city deserts; the constant at- 
mosphere of visible suffering and depressing 
environment; the nervous tension inevitable 
amid new and unforseen sights and sounds— 
allthese things, flooding at once upon the un- 
accustomed eye and ear and heart, result gen- 
erally in a feeling of helplessness and desola- 
tion in which the new resident needs the head 











worker’s sympathy and cheer and cool guid- 
ance. None of the responsibilities upon the 
head of a settlement are greater or more imper- 
ative than this one, of the heart-care and 
“mothering” of human beings within the set- 
tlement group. 


THE HEAD worker must ‘*head” the work. 
He must never send a resident where he would 
not or dare not go himself. He must know the 
settlement field: its men, its women, its chil- 


‘dren. He must have under his mind’s eye 


always the topography, geography, population, 
buildings, parks (if any!), schools, churches, 
saloons, police-stations and call-boxes, fire- 
apparatus, stores, transportation facilities; in 
short, all the thousand-and-one facts of his 
district involved in the great fact that his com- 
munity is a social community. Pastors and 
politicians, merchants and social leaders, 
policemen and letter-carriers, within the terri- 
tory he should know and win to confidence. 


HE SHOULD know the needs of his district. 
He it will be, to a large extent, who must initi- 
ate measures of reform and stir the people to 
demand their rights. He it must be, in ordin- 
ary circumstances, who will gather and make 
effective within the neighborhood the educa- 
tional and social resources within the settle- 
ment’s outside constituency. He it must be 
who will find the common basis upon which 
his heterogeneous neighborhood can unite for 
social unification and redemptive service. He 
it is who must study the means at command, 
and the manner of applying them to the solu- 
tion of the settlement’s mighty problem of 
social assimilation. He is the helmsman who 
must steer between the Scylla of suicidal sec- 
tarian propaganda demanded by the overzeal- 
ous evangelistic critics, on the one hand, and 
the Charybdis of inane, colorless, drifiing com- 
plaisance with local social and political vice 
on the other. 


THe PASTOR of the greatest parish has no 
greater opportunity, no greater problem than 
the head worker of a social settlement. Execu- 
tive ability, cool judgment, moral courage and 
honest heart qualities of the first order are 
those demanded by this new leadership in 
social service. Any one can live in the “slums” 
and draw a salary and organize children into 
play clubs, but the best qualities of ability and 
character and devotion are none too good for 
the service of the people in the opportunity 
open before the head worker in a social settle- 
ment. THE OLD RESIDENT. 
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Hotes of the # #e He 
* #% % Social Settlements ¢ 
A SETTLEMENT CONSIDERATION, 


a chatty neighborhood without exciting un- 
told speculation and comment. To avow “We 
come to live among you because you are poor and 
unfortunate and need us,” would contradict the very 


N° GROUP of outsiders can take up residence in 


essence of neighborly and equal contact, and would 


assume a superiority, which the resident, appre- 
hending the difficulties of his work, does not feel. 
For in Cincinnati, if not elsewhere, it is true, that 
until you reach the pauper and outcast classes, you 
never reach the slums—scarcely then. The people 
who live in the Spencer House were bitterly hurt 
by a late newspaper article which dwelt upon their 
poverty, publishing their names together with a 
sensational picture of a sick child whose parents 
could not procure medical assistance. As a matter 
of fact, the child lay in a clean, sweet bed, wisely 
and faithfully attended by a good mother, and a 
physician had been in attendance from the first. 
The people were poor, but they had their circle of 
relatives and friends, from whom they wished and 
deserved respect, and a newspaper article publish- 
ing them far and wide as miserable sufferers was 
a greater matter of sorrow than mere poverty... . 
..- All who have visited among the poor know that 
hospitality and kindoess to outsiders are almost 
universal virtues among them, These had made 
your visits easy from the first. Confidence, faith, 
are harder matters. You must pay for them in 
dearer coin than in easy friendship or good-natured 
services. They come from long acquaintanceship or 
the perception that the relation is enduring and can 
be relied upon. So after a long time the stable ele- 
ments in a neighborhood are distinguished. Sucha 
stable element the settlement must fill and prove 
itself to be.—Jessie G. Tuchkerman,in Third Annual 
Report of the Cincinnati Social Settlement, 





NEW CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS. 





Efforts to Improve Conditions in Crowded Quarters 
Now First Reported Upon. 


Henry Booth House, Established by the Chicago 
Ethical Society—Mautual Benefit Settlement— 
Temperance Work at Gad’s Hill—Beth- 
esda-Talcott Evolution. 





Several settlement changes in Chicago since 
the publication of the bibliography should be 
recorded. A new settlement has been founded 
under the auspices of the Chicago Society for 
Ethical Culture in the Seventh Ward, and will 
be known as Henry Booth House,in honor of 
Judge Henry Booth, a lamented member of this 
society. The settlement has as yet but two 
residents, Mr. William H. Noyes, formerly a 
missionary of the American Board in Japan, 
and Mr. Frederick Pischel. The population of 


the Seventh Ward is largely composed of Rus- 
sian Jews, who, while not at all vicious in char- 
acter, are not high in standard of living, are in 
many cases very poor, ignorant, and, to say the 
least, untidy. There are many sweat-shops in 
the ward, and its trades are poorly organized. 
School accommodations are lamentably de- 
ficient. Mrs. Ruth Gage Frost, a graduate of 
the Froebel Association Training School, has 
been engaged as kindergartner, and there is 
already a large response to all the opportuni- 
ties offered by the settlement. The Men’s Eco- 
nomic Club, meeting for social discussion 
every Tuesday evening, is already well at- 
tended. 
GIRL’S MUTUAL BENEFIT SETTLEMENT, 

Developing into an active settlement of most 
excellent sort is the Girl’s Mutual Benefit Club, 
organized in November, 1890, by a circle of 
King's Daughters, and Inaintaining club rooms 
ever since. The settlement is at 531 W. Supe- 
rior street, and is under the resident direction 
of Mrs. M. E. Williamson. The work already 
includes kindergarten, mothers’ meetings, in- 
dustrial school, children’s clubs, penny sav- 
ings bank, a mixed chorus, a Sunday afternoon 
song service, and flower mission and relief 
work. 

GAD’S HILL SETTLEMENT. 

The beginnings of a settlement work are to 
be found at 869 W. 22d street, corner of S. 
Robey, where the local W. C. T. U. has begun 
an active temperance work and have rallied a 
considerable attendance of children. Whatthe 
«« settlement ” may become and whether it will 
develop into something more than a temper- 
ance mission remains to be seen. 

The deaconesses are establishing a mission- 
ary settlement, as a center for local philan- 
thropy, at 14th place and Wabash avenue, and 
the Bethesda-Talcott Mission proposes to de- 
velop upon settlement lines. 

The Kirkland School Settlement at 334 Indi- 
ana street, has been closed, and its property 
divided between the Clybourn Avenue Settle- 
ment and the new Henry Booth Settlement of 
the Chicago Ethical Society. 





WHITTIER HOUSE ANNIVERSARY. 


Jersey City Settlement Concludes Its Fourth Year 
with Exercises, 


Whittier House, Jersey City, has just ob- 
served its fourth anniversary with a program 
of exercises calculated to give a bird’s-eye 
view of what the social settlement stands for. 
Miss Bradford spoke of the social settlement as 
a moral and social force. Miss Kingsbury, of 
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the College Settlement in Rivington Street, 
New York, spoke concerning the esthetic side 
of settlement work; Miss Wald, of the Nurses’ 
Settlement in New York, concerning the nurses’ 
work among the poor and the untrained. Miss 
Ovington, of the Neighborship Settlement in 
Brooklyn, under the auspices of Pratt Institute, 
spoke on the value of technical education. 
The final speaker of the evening was Rev. Cor- 
nelius Brett, D.D., pastor of the Bergen Re- 
formed Church in Jersey City, who spoke of 
the principles underlying settlement work. In 
connection with its report of the meeting, the 
Outlook says: ‘The address of Dr. Brett and 
his extremely cordial words concerning the 
work of Whittier House, shuwed that there is at 
least one community where there is no antago- 
nism between the church and the settlement. 
They are engaged in different branches of the 
same great work. Those who think that the 
city problem is all on Manhattan Island know 
little of the conditions which are adjacent on 
the New Jersey side of the North River. There, 
on an area not much larger than Brooklyn, is a 
population of about a million people, in the 
midst of which in many localities is as great 
moral and spiritual desolation as anywhere in 
New York.” . 
A FORTY-CENT MENU. 

Cincinnati Settlement Women Offer Prizes for a 


Cheap Menu for Six, 


The most interesting feature of the Third 
Annual Report of the Cincinnati Settlement is 
the menu for a family of six which won the 
prize in a competition offered by the Woman’s 
Friendly Circle, of that settlement. It is sig- 
nificant in many ways, and may be submitted 
here without comment: 


Veal cutlets fried in egg andecrackerecrumbs . . . $ .11 
Pn ee . 5g gk Ge Se wR ee .03 
PYGRGGEGWUNCF 0. 5 ee 05 
ES Fo sg ee ant Oe ie ee A 05 
SR Be re as Ag Cua gt i de eee bgt Mp 01 
tet Be ae te Gt ay ae GG eg 05 
EE? ng a alk, Moe mie ey Mie aca ODS 06 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 04 

$ .40 


YOUNG WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 





Only a Year Old, but a Bright Spot in the Densely 
Crowded East Side of New York. 


Christodora House started as the « Young 
Women’s Settlement” at 163 Avenue B, New 
York City, less than a year ago, and with finan- 
cial backing sufficient to secure only the first 
month’s rent, has already become a feature of 
its neighborhood. The application of a strong 








personal influence, directly to personal prob- 
lems and fellowship, is the peculiar work of 
this settlement. ‘The Christian City,’ in re- 
porting upon its work, says that its policy has 
been from the beginning to maintain a simple, 
straightforward and wholly interdenomina- 
tional life, and to bring this influence, as well 
as the social and the intellectual, to bear upon 
the life of the neighborhood. Its manner of 
workis with small groups under closely related 
leaders. Thissettlement is receiving the sym- 
pathy and constant moral and financial support 
of the students of Mt. Holyoke College. Sev- 
eral of the senior class spent the spring vaca- 
tion at the home of the settlement. Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, who is intensely inter- 
ested in the settlement, recently visited Mt. 
Holyoke and pleaded for its hearty support. 
A number of the students are canvassing for 
subscriptions for a paper edited by the Sang- 
ster Club of the settlement. 


SOUTH END HOUSE REPORT. 





Sixth Yearly Statement of the Boston Settlement 
of Unusual Value. 





Almost a handbook of settlement work is the 
Sixth Annual Report of the South End House 
Association in Boston. After an introduction 
by Mr. Robert A. Woods, than whom the set- 
tlement force in this country has no more dis- 
criminating minds, there are section reports 
upon work among men and women, upon the 
kindergarten and children’s clubs, notably a 
chapter on boys’ clubs, with considerable refer- 
ences to other features of the settlement work. 
Copies of the work can doubtless be obtained 
by addressing South End House, 6 Rollins St., 
Boston. 

SETTLEMENT NOTES, 

Plans are making for a settlement in Colum- 

bus, Ohio. 


Maxwell House, Brooklyn, has an enthusi- 
astic settlement orchestra. 


Kingsley House, Pittsburg, has a list of more 
than forty first-class pictures in its circulating 
collection. 

Church Settlement House, New York, has 
been moved from 329 E. 84th street to 22 W. 
131st street. 


Interesting references to settlement service 
are found in an article in the Chicago Record 
of June Ist, on «« Women in Slum Work.” 


The Federation of Chicago Settlements has 
elected Rev. N. B. W. Gallwey, of the Clybourn 
Avenue Settlement, president; Mrs. M. E. Sly, 
of the Northwestern University Settlement, 








vice-president; Miss Ellen Snyder, of the Elm 
Street Settlement, secretary, and W. H. Noyes, 
of Henry Booth House, treasurer. 


The Kindergarten Review for May has a bright 
description of the work of the Elizabeth Pea- 
body Kindergarten Settlement at 156 Chambers 
street, Boston. 


The Guide-Post Herald of Chicago for May 21st 
has an article on Hull House with some photo- 
graphs of Miss Addams and settlement views, 
not before published. 


Broad Plain House, Bristol, England, issues 
a booklet report which shows a good work 
among the working people of Bristol. Theset- 
tlement is distinctively religious. 


The Cambridge House Magazine for May re- 
ports an interesting first annual London meet- 
ing of that excellent South-east London Settle- 
ment. The Marquis of Lorne presided. 


From Mr. John Howell, secretary of the Step- 
ney Meeting House in East London, we receive 
one of his welcome budgets of literature relat- 
ing to many sorts of social work in England. 


Dr. Anna L. Langworthy, a graduate of Al- 
fred University, New York, and of the New York 
Medical College and Hospital for Women, has 
been appointed head worker of the Alumnze 
House. 


St. Louis settlement workers have organized 
a St. Louis Federation of Social Settlement 
Workers. The Secretary and Treasurer is the 
Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman of St. Stephen’s 
House. 


An interesting illustrated article on The St. 
Bartholomew’s Parish House, entitled « A Par- 
ish Workshop,” is published in St. Andrew’s 
Cross for June, and will be of value to settle- 
ment workers. 


The largest repori yet issued by Ben Adhem 
House is that recently published as the Second 
Annual Report. It covers exhaustively the va- 
rious aspects of the settlement work and shows 
a good year’s results. 


The report of the Glasgow University Stu- 
dents’ Settlement Society shows a good year’s 
work done. This settlement is distinctively 
religious, but has a large social aspect. Fif- 
teen students are interested. 


Through the influence of the Vacation School, 
carried on under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settlement last year, followed 
up by earnest effort and education on the part 
of the settlement workers, manual training has 
been introduced into the neighboring Seward 
School this year. A school] for the deaf, in 
connection with the Seward School, is held in 
the hall of the University Settlement. 


The Lincoln House Review (116 Shawmut ave- 
nue, Boston) will be published hereafter quar- 
terly, its monthly issue being supplanted by 
a special local monthly. The March issue of 
the Review we commend particularly to our 
readers who work in settlements, for an article 
by E. G. Johnson on « Educational Games and 
Plays for Clubs.” It contains a considerable 
list of useful games with descriptions of each. 
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TOYNBEE AND RUSKIN. 


HE Century Magazine publishes an inter- 
i’ esting letter from Mrs, Arnold Toynbee, 
with this explanation of its occasion: A cor- 
respondent having called our attention to the 
reference, in Mr. Bruce’s article in the Febru- 
ary Century on ‘Ruskin as an Oxford Lec- 
turer,’ to Mr. Ruskin’s enterprise of enlisting 
his pupils in manual labor on the roads in the 
vicinity of Oxford, the inquiry has brought to 
us the following comment from Mrs. Arnold 
Toynbee, which will be of interest to many an 
admirer of her lamented husband, so well 
known in America as the pioneer in the work 
of college settlements among the poor. 


Mrs. TOYNBEE, replying to a query concern- 
ing his relations to the scheme, says in part: 

‘It is, I believe, quite correct to say that he 
acted as foreman over the work of Ruskin’s 


road-making; he told me so himself; but I can- . 


not inform you whether he was foreman for the 
whole time or only fora part. He mentioned 
to me that it was very nice to be foreman, be- 
sause he went, in consequence, every time to 
breakfast with Ruskin, when the workers were 
invited, and not only in turn, as the others did. 
He was appointed foreman, I believe, because 
he was scarcely strong enough to do much of 
the hard work himself, and also because he was 
always good at leading men. His own opinion 
about the road-making was that, though of 
course it was impossible not to smile at it, yet it 
was nota bad thing altogether. The idea was to 
do a piece of work that was useful to the work- 
ing-people living in houses near the bit of road, 
and a piece of work that was not being taken 
up by any one else, either public or private; 
also, that it might give the idea of athletes 
using their muscles for some useful purpose. 
Of course the thing after a time became a joke. 
You are quite right; it was a road, not a ditch, 
which was worked at. I do not myself know 
which piece of road it is at Hinksey, though I 
dare say I have often walked by it. 


«As FOR the influence of this intercourse 
with Ruskin on my husband himself, the writer 
of the letter you inclose rather exaggerates it. 
My husband came from an artistic family, and 
had been brought up to understand and care 
for art, so that he thought of Ruskin first as an 
art master. He was, of course, much interested 
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in Ruskin’s writings on social questions as 
well, especially in ‘ Unto this Last,” to which he 
often referred. But I should not say that on 
social questions he was very much influenced 
by Ruskin; he did not think Ruskin enough of 
an economist. I mean that he was not much 
influenced himself. He fully recognized the 
influence Ruskin had exercised over others on 
social questions, and thought the influence 
had been of great good, even if the economic 
theories were false. 

*‘Quite a smaller point: I am always sorry 
that there is often exaggeration as to my hus- 
band’s collapse after the lectures on ‘ Henry 
George.’ ‘ Carried off more dead than alive’ is 
scarcely accurate. I was there myself, and my 
husband came away with me in the ordinary 
way, though, of course, his fatal illness set in 
immediately, and those lectures were his last 
bit of work.” 


COMMONS NOTES. 


——There is good prospect for a fine collec- 
tion of pictures to make our loan collection 
work a real feature of the settlement’s activity 
next winter. 


——The girls’ clubs closed their formal club 
work for the summer with an entertainment in- 
cluding games, songs, readings by Miss Mary 
A. Blood, a potato race, donkey party, and Miss 
May Smith’s club made candy forall hands. 


—-~-The Tuesday evening economic meeting 
is suspended for the summer. The last meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of the scope 
and possibilities of such a meeting, and a good 
program for the coming winter is already being 
prepared. 


——The Girls’ Progressive Club has elected: 
President, Miss Sorensen; lst vice-president, 
Miss Clawson; 2d vice-president, Miss Ho- 
lipka; secretary, Miss Mickelson; treasurer, 
Miss Mortensen. Mrs. Gavit and Miss Myers 
were chosen chairmen of the social and indus- 
trial committees, respectively. The club spent 
Decoration Day pleasantly as the guests of 
Mrs. Katharine Waugh McCulloch at her resi- 
dence in Evanston. 


——The closing entertainment of the boys’ 
Good Will Club, May 19, was a great success. 
There were solos, instrumental and vocal, by 
Henry Popperfuss, Charles Caravello, William 
Dauser, Erna Geewe, Louis Popperfuss; a per- 
formance of ‘“‘Snow White,” with Reineke’s 
music, by a group of the girls, including Annie 
Fiore, Dollie McGuirk, Lena Helprin, Katie 
Kennedy, Mamie O’Brien, Hattie Neufang, 
Hallpa Monihan, Katie Shrader, Lena Werlin 
and Annie Anderson. ‘The Trial of Fing 
Wing” was performed by Nicholas Jacob, John 
Griffin, Julius Waldman, Phil Monihan, Elsie 
Geewe, Charles Trautlein and William Craig. 
Refreshments were served by the club, and the 
entertainment was pronounced a great success. 


Studies of the * *% *% *% % 


y & & & & Labor Movement 


LIFE’S RECOMPENSE. 


The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitives 

Or fitful gifts at best, of now and then, 

Wind wavered copse lights, daughters of the fen, 
The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarély and unwasted days. 

—J,. R. Lowell 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


IMPORTANT WORK BY SIDNEY AND BEAT- 
RICE WEBB. 


Unique Examination of Trades-Unionism from 
the Democratic Point of View. 


The visit in this country of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, of London, and their stay in 
Chicago during the last part of May and the 
first of June, make especially timely and inter- 
esting some notice of the truly extraordinary 
work of which they are authors, just issued 
from the press of Longmans, Green & Co.* It 
is hardly too much to say that this is the most 
exhaustive and altogether the most remarkable 
recent contribution to the history of the labor 
movement. Not at all original to the writer of 
the present notice is the assertion that if one 
should familiarize himself with the contents of 
the two monumental works of these remarkable 
authors, he would know well-nigh enough of 
the contemporary movement of organized la- 
bor, and would be in possession of material 
wherewith to scrutinize the past and forecast 
the future of the movement, so far at least as 
trades unions in the Anglo-Saxon race are 
concerned. 

And yet more. If one should say that the 
first book of these authors (‘* History of Trades- 
Unionism,” published in 1894), and likewise 
the work at present under review, deal almost 
exclusively with the labor movement in Great 
Britain, nevertheless it should be urged that 
upon these lines, if not specifically in these 
detailed ways, the trades-union movement in 
all countries kas made its way, and familiarity 

(Continued on page 12.) 
** Industrial Democracy,” by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 


in two volumes, pp. 929. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
New York and Bombay. 
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No. 25. CHICAGO. MAY 31, 1898. 
N THE death of Edward Bellamy the world 
has lost a social prophet. It is probably 
true that few books have ever been written 
which stirred the hearts of more people, or 
stirred them more deeply, with ideals of hu- 
man justice and freedom than «‘ Looking Back- 
ward” and “‘Equality.” As a program maker 
for social reform Mr. Bellamy was Utopian and 
sometimes grotesque. As a prophet of social 
redemption and revelation, he had few, if any, 
equals, and surely no superiors. 





HE picturesque is what catches the imagi- 
i¥ nation, and in the stirring times of war 
one gets to feel that heroism is peculiarly the 
virtue of the soldier. But what of the heroism 
of peace? What of the fireman, risking life 
and limb in the burning building; of the 
doctor, unhesitating in the face of contagious 
and revolting disease ; of the brave little woman 





facing the world in demand of a livelihood for 
her family after husband and father are gone ? 
What of the miner, crawling in among the fire- 
damp to avert peril for his fellows, or to save 
exposed lives? What of the simple life of 
truth and faithfulness amid temptation and 
discouragement? Peace hath its heroes, far 
more than war, but we seldom crown them. 
They wear civilian clothes, and have no titles 
of distinction and promotion. 





\W" SHOULD have supposed it impossible 

that anyone could read with regularity 
the utterances of this paper without coming to 
the distinct understanding that its editorial 
conviction would be always and unfalteringly 
opposed to war in any form or place or under 
any pretext. Letters from some of our friends, 
especially that of Ernest H. Crosby, published 
in another column, lead to the fear that we 
have been misunderstood. 

We are still opposed to war; to this war, to 
any war. Waris arelic of barbarism and sav- 
agery; the most cruel, the most wasteful, the 
least convincing manner of deciding questions, 
however important, which could much better 
be decided by peaceful methods of arbitration. 
And since the question is asked directly, let us 
answer directly, that we regard war as abso- 
lutely and utterly incompatible and at diamet- 
ric variance with the gospel of the Prince of 
Peace. We protested with our feeble voice 
against the war before it was begun, and in the 
last issue of THE COMMONS commented upon 
some of its dominant notes with what was 
surely intended to be distinct condemnation 
and disavowal. 


EVERTHELESS,we believe it is true that we 
N\ are all «‘togetherinit.” Mr. Crosby, to be 
sure, has for himself avowed his withdrawal so 
far as possible from the social order, and his 
denial of complicity in the present govern- 
mental action is well taken. But for the rest 
of us, we cannot thus escape responsibility. 
We have not thus withdrawn. We still partici- 
pate in American citizenship and government, 
voting for public officers, paying public ex- 
penses and claiming a voice in the control of 
public policy. We protest with shame and in- 
dignation against the well-nigh universal pub- 
lic corruption and mismanagement, and do 
what in us lies to raise « higher standard and 
proclaim the rights of the people. But, each 
in his place and to his measure, the shame and 
the offense and the sin of it are those of all of 
us. Together we share the sorrow and the suf- 
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fering and the punishment of it. So long as 
we partake of the benefit, such as it is; the pro- 
tection, from fire and flood and violence; the 
glory, of this our government, of this our com- 
mon nation and our common country, so long 
will the national acts be our acts, so long will 
be our very own the horror of shot and shell, 
of dynamite and bayonet, of hate and curses 
and destruction and desolation, of blood and 
agony and rotting corpses of brave men and 
beloved sons and brothers. 


E CANNOT escape this responsibility. We 
\J are at once the sinners and the sufferers. 
When the bones of the wounded crunch and crack 
under the wheels of the galloping artillery, 
when the sons and fatbers and brothers are 
blown to pieces by bombshells or mowed down 
like grass before the murderous belching of 
the machine-guns, the murder is ours, and the 
murdered brethren are ours. It is our own 
flesh and blood that we thus mutilate and des- 
ecrate. The shame is ours that we can find no 
way but that of hate and violence to solve even 
a problem of human liberty in Cuba, And the 
worst of it is that those we kill and maim are 
beardless boys, peasants and laborers, against 
whom we have no grievance. Those who have 
maltreated and outraged and supped fat in 
Cuba feast still in luxury and gold lace, and 
when they have sacrificed the last poor life and 
spent the last poor peseta wrung by force and 
fraud from the blood-sweat of the poor, we shall 
do them honor and let them go their way, with 
‘¢renewed assurances of distinguished consid- 
eration!’’ War is a serio-comic business, as 
well as a hellish business, 
ONE can deplore more than we do the 
N temper which this struggle develops from 
day to day. With the explosion of every bomb- 
shell we lower our estimate of the value of hu- 
man life. With the capture of every island or 
seaport, we leave further behind us our world- 
wide declaration that this war is one of human- 
ity and not of territorial greed. The glitter of 
brass and gold lace blinds our eyes daily more 
hopelessly to the folly, the wastefulness, the 
barbarity of war. We are losing our sense of 
proportion and justice and of the rights of 
ownership. As Herbert Casson, of the Lynn 
Labor Church, says in the Coming Nation, ««We 
rush like noble heroes to free Cuba and at once 
begin instead to steal merchant vessels. We 
are knights errant in sentiment and pirates in 
practice.” The starving Cubans whom we would 
rescue are starving still, and we are forgetting 
them in the dreams of commercial aggrandize- 
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ment and in discussion of how we may keep 
and govern the Philippines, and the public 
mind has been diverted almost entirely from 
the consideration of the home topics of justice 
and freedom which were so near to action. Of 
course it would never do to suspect anyone of 
intentional diversion, but it is well to be 
roused from our * patriotic’’ hypnotism to a 
clear perception of the real aspects of the great 
forces, material and psychical, with which 
we are playing. 


N THE other hand, the most consistent 
O advocate of non-resistance can hardly 
fail to see that some good may come even out 
of this war. In one breath has been wiped out 
the rankling bitterness of section between 
North and South. The world has seen for the 
first time in history,a war begun and carried 
into foreign waters, under the pretext, at least, 
of humanity. It is indeed by blunders of force 
and epochs of destruction that much of the 
world’s progress, even toward spiritual enlight- 
enment, has been wrought, and we are pre- 
pared to believe that in the last analysis we 
may view with equanimity the coming and 
going of wars and rumors of wars, knowing 
that, at any rate, they can only hasten the 
progress of inevitable events. One Sunday 
morning’s battle in the harbor of Manila flung 
us willy nilly into the maelstrom of Far-East- 
ern politics and diplomacy, and it is but the 
merest child’s play of prophecy to say that we 
shall uot soon emerge. The United States has 
entered the international arena, to remain for 
good or ill until the times be fulfilled, and 
those of us who believe in the sane Purpose of 
Things may be sure in peace of mind that the 
more portentous the social movement may be- 
come, the nearer the great struggle for the su- 
premacy of races and nations may draw, the 
more certain is it that the next great step of 
human progress and destiny is at hand. 


LL settlement workers and others of Percy 
A Alden’s host of friends in this country 
learn with regret of his break-down in health, 
necessitating leaving his work at Mansfield 
House and sailing for a trip around the world. 
The tour will include India, Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan, and its one redeeming fea- 
ture is that it will probably bring Mr. Alden to 
this country and its settlements on his way 
home. 


«It is better,” said President Tucker, ‘to 
really believe a half-truth than only to half- 
believe a real truth. 











INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


(Continued from page 9.) 
with these very thorough treatises will atford a 
breadth of view over the last two centuries of 
Anglo-Saxon labor history that will assure at 
least a fair foundation for thought and study 
and judgment upon the movement as a whole 
throughout the world. 

There will be points at issue. There are 
those who think the Webbs in error in their 
denial of trade-union paternity to the ancient 
trade guilds, for instance. There will be those 
who will resent the authors’ open outlook for 
the labor movement toward socialism. There 
will be enthusiasts who will take umbrage at 
their candid criticism of the movement in 
which their participation has fitted them so 
well to be students at first hand. But none 
who thoughtfully, earnestly interprets the 
work will fail to see in it, whatever his point 
of view, a contribution of the utmost dignity 
and of the first importance to the literature of 
the labor movement. 

WHO THE AUTHORS ARE. 


The Webbs are evolutionary socialists. Mr. 
Webb has been for some time one of the leading 
spirits in the Fabian Society, a writer of force 
and popularity upon current topics from the 
socialistic point of view, a member of the Lon- 
don County Council and in it a worker of wide 
influence and thoroughness, especially in the 
matter of schools and educational programs; 
Mr. Webb has dedicated all his powers of mind 
and body to the service of the people’s emanci- 
pation. Save for the actual political activity, 
the story of Mrs. Webb’s life is practically 
similar. She is the daughter and granddaugh- 
ter of sturdy pioneer radicals, and has always 
been interested in matters of social reform. 
While still Miss Beatrice Potter, she was one 
of Charles Booth’s most efficient assistants in 
his extraordinary investigation of the «Life 
and Labor of the People,” and her work in 
social study and investigation has always been 
characterized by great thoroughness and sin- 
cerity. It is worthy of note that Herbert Spen- 
cer took an interest in her education and 
thought her well fitted for philosophical and 
social analysis and research. 

The methods by which these two great works 
have been accomplished are as important as 
the works themselves, for only by the most 
thorough and systematic work could so honest 
and exhaustive an enterprise be carried to 
completion. In the first place, both these 
earnest souls are tremendously industrious 
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and energetic. No pains have been too great 
for their service in this regard. They have 
joined in the labor organizations with the 
good will of the membership thereof. They 
have sat upon local boards and acted as execu- 
tive secretaries. They have shared the trials 
and perplexities of the actual life out of which 
these books have grown. One of the most in- 
teresting and valuable portions of the new 
work is the explanatory chapter at the begin- 
ning devoted to the description of the method 
of using and conserving the results of the 
Document, Personal Observation and the In- 
terview. 
CONTENTS OF THE WORK. 

The first volume of « Industrial Democracy” 
relates to Trade Union Structure, and sets 
forth the outgrowth of modern unionism from 
primitive democracy into representative gov- 
ernment and interunion relationship. A sec- 
ond part of this volume begins the treatment 
of Trade Union Function, presenting aspects 
of mutual insurance, collective bargaining, ar- 
bitration, legal enactment as a means of labor 
reform, and the subjects of the standard rate 
of wages, normal day, sanitation and safety in 
industrial enterprises, new processes and ma- 
chinery, and continuity of employment. The 
second volume continues the discussion of 
Trade Union Function, having valuable chap- 
ters on the entrance to a trade and the right to 
a trade on the part of the individual workman, 
the “implications” and ‘ assumptions” of 
trade unionism. 

«Trade Union Theory” oceupies the third 
part of the work, and the last one hundred 
pages of the second volume. The classical 
economists of the late Manchester school and 
their following find small comfort or consider- 
ation at the hands of these virile observers, 
and their four strong chapters on «The Ver- 
dict of the Economists,” ** The Higgling of the 
Market,” «*«The Economie Characteristics of 
Trade Unionism,” and « Trade Unionism and 
Democracy,” are worthy of the most thought- 
ful and respectful study. It is in this part of 
the work that the authors are strongest, most 
original and most instructive, apart from the 
purely historical material of the whole work, 

‘‘ HIGGLING OF THE MARKET,” 

Prof, W. J. Ashley, author of «English Eco- 
nomic History,” says of the chapter on « Hig- 
gling of the Market,” that it is «‘ the most orig- 
inal in the book. We are there shown that the 
phenomenon to which apologists for trades 
unionism since the time of Mill have been wont 
to point—the disadvantage at which the iso- 
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lated seller of labor stands in relation to the 
buyer of labor—is true in varying measure of 
all sellers in relation to buyers; of the manu- 
facturer in relation to the wholesale dealer, of 
the wholesale dealer in relation to the shop- 
keeper, of the shopkeeper in relation to the ul- 
timate consumer, If there were no combina- 
tion anywhere, and this pressure of the buyer 
were all pervading, every manufacturer and 
trader would make only that minimum of profit 
without which he could not stay in business, 
and the wage-earner would be reduced to bare 
subsistence wages. Not in this chapter, but 
elsewhere in the book, reason is given for be- 
lieving that such a state of things would not 
be for the good of the community. But it is 
idle to consider what might be, since, as a 
matter of fact, in every stage of industrial life 
barrie:s are thrown up by the several classes of 
producers or distributors to ward off this 
pressure, Most illuminating is the brief ac- 
count of the divers ways in which this is done 
by manufacturers and traders; combinations 
and trusts being only two among many. We 
fail to realize their wide prevalence simply be- 
cause we have not yet began to subject the 
phenomena of the actual industrial world to 
scientific scrutiny. But the pressure for cheap- 
ness, transmitted and intensified as it passes 
through all the several stages of distribution 
and production, would tall at last with crush- 
ing weight on the manual worker,” 


CLINGING TO CUSTOMARY STANDARDS, 


ss Instinetively the workmen seek to protect 
themselves,” Prof. Ashley continues, in his re- 
view of the work in the Churchman, by cling- 
ing to certain customary standards of expendi- 
ture—their Standard of Comfort, as the econo- 
mists have long called it, their Standard of 
Life, as our authors name it. And trade union- 
ism is, at the bottom, nothing but an attempt 
by combination to maintain—and, if occasion 
offers, to raise—this level of livelihood. It is, 
in short, ‘the Dyke of a definite Standard of 
Life.’ 

«‘In this Standard of Life there are evidently 
several elements; but the rate of wages is 
clearly the most important. Hence it is that 
we find the Standard Rate of wages the point 
round which the discussion again and again 
turns, and to which our authors perpetually 
recur. It becomes the one clue to which they 
hold fast in all the perplexities of trade union 
policy. To every difficulty, whether as to the 
labor of women, or as to the boundaries be- 
tween the several trades; or as to the position 
of skilled handicraftsmen competing with a 


new machine-industry, the advice of our auth- 
ors is always to fix and cling to a standard rate 
as long as may be; to leave the occupation 
altogether rather than submit to a serious re- 
duction; and they demonstrate the tendency of 
a gradual rise of the standard rate to elevate 
the whole intellectual and technical level of 
business management. Writing the book piece- 
meal, as they have done, the authors have per- 
haps hardly realized how capable this princi- 
ple is of being made the pivot of their treatise. 
I must confess that I am not quite satisfied in 
every case of the complete cogency of their 
reasoning; but it certainly is very largely true, 
and always worth considering.” 


SPHERE OF STATE INTERFERENCE, 


These authors find no bugbear in state inter- 
ference and regulation, While they have com- 
paratively little confidence in compulsory ar- 
bitration, yet look for something in that direc- 
tion as time goes on, they do look to the state 
for regulation of the working day, the mini- 
mum of wage, more safety and sanitation, and 
they have no fear of the implied restriction of 
“liberty.” The philosophic anarchist ahd in- 
dividualist, the laissez faire economist, and all 
of that ilk of thought, will look askance at the 
degree of forecasting of state regulation of con- 
ditions of labor, but Mr, and Mrs. Webb are 
consistent socialists throughout, though taking 
full cognizance of the necessity of building 
each new part of the industrial superstructure 
upon the experience and history of the past. 

THE PARADOX OF DEMOCRACY. 


One of the most striking passages in the en- 
tire work is the paragraph describing the para- 
dox of democracy. ‘In the democratic state,” 
say our authors, ‘‘every individual is both 
master and servant. . . It is the supreme 
paradox of democracy that every man is a ser- 
vant in respect of the matters of which he pos- 
sesses the most intimate knowledge, and for 
which he shows the most expert proficiency, 
namely, the professional craft to which he de- 
votes his working hours; and he is a master 
over that on which he knows no more than any- 
body else, namely, the general interests of the 
community as a whole, In this paradox, we sug- 
gest, liesatoncethe justification andthe strength 
of democracy. It is not, as is commonly as- 
serted by the superficial, that Ignorance rules 
over Knowledge, and Mediocrity over Capacity. 
In the administration of society Knowledge and 
Capacity can make no real and durable progress 
except by acting on and through the minds of 
the common human material which it is de- 
sired to improve. It is only by carrying along 
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with him the ‘average sensual man’ that even 
the wisest and most philanthropic reformer, 
however autocratic his power, can genuinely 
change the face of things.” 

VALUABLE FEATURES OF THE WORK, 

It is sincerely regretted that space is not 
available for a somewhat complete resume and 
criticism of these really great volumes. It must 
suffice that we repeat our estimate of both 
works of the Webbs as the most useful and most 
exhaustive of recent writings on the industrial 
movement, and of its title to a first place in the 
study of those who would understand, much 
more of those who would seek to influence, the 
labor movement in this country or in this day. 

Valuable appendices include not only an un- 
equaled bibliography, but shrewd examina- 
tions of the legal position of collective bar- 
gaining in England, the bearing of industrial 
parasitism and the policy of a national mini- 
mum wage upon the free trade controversy, to- 
gether with a set of tables and diagrams bear- 
ing upon the relative movement of the mar- 
riage and birth-rates, pauperism, wages, and 
the price of wheat. An unusually exhaustive 
index cross-references the work. J. P. G. 


WARING’S SUPPRESSED REPORT. 
*« Municipal Affairs” Thwarts Tammany’s Effort to 
Smother an Important Document. 


The June issue of Municipal Affairs is re- 
markable for its containing as a supplement a 
complete report of Commissioner Waring’s New 
York Street Cleaning Department. Towards the 
close of Mayor Strong’s administration it was 
thought wise, owing to the excellent results 
achieved by Colonel Waring and his staff in 
the Department of Street Cleaning, to publish 
a report showing what had been accomplished 
and what methods bad proved successful. This 
report was prepared, putin type and made ready 
for the press. But the new Tammany adminis- 
tration refused to issue the report. The less 
said about the efficient administration which 
had just been superseded the better it would 
be for Tammany. When these facts became 
known, the Committee on Municipal Adminis- 
tration of the New York Reform Club decided 
that no more practical work could be accom- 
plished than to issue this report as a supple- 
ment to the June number of Municipal Affairs. 
The report is of inestimable value to every one 
interested in better city government. The 
low price—50 cents—has placed it within reach 
of every one. Subscribers to Municipal Affairs 
—$1 per year—secure this report free of charge. 





“ THE SERVICE OF GOD.” 


CANON S. A. BARNETT’S NEW VOLUME OF 
SOCIAL ADDRESSES. 


Stirring Words of Inspiration and Encouragement 
From the Head of Toynbee Hall. 


** ~™HE Bible of 
the Social 
Settlement Move- 
ment” is‘a name that 
has often been used 
among settlement 
folk in referring to 
the earlier volume of 
social essays, ser- 
mons and addresses 
by Canon Samuel A. 
and Henrietta O. Bar- 
CANON 6. A. mapping nett, under the title, 
From the Outlook. «« Practicable Social- 
ism.” No person living was better qualified to 
write a volume which should act as a bugle call 
to the settlement world than Canon Barnett, 
for it was to him that Toynbee came, in 1875, 
with all the enthusiasm of his young life to 
offer service among the poor of the Whitechapel 
parish of St. Jude’s, and it was from him that 
the young social reformer got much of his 
inspiration and wise direction. As warden of 
Toynbee Hall, Canon Barnett has exercised a 
very great influence upon the settlement move- 
ment, andthe entire fellowship of settlement folk 
may well listen as to an authoritative voice, a 
voice made authoritative by experience and in- 
tuitive perception, when Canon Barnett speaks 
of social service. 

That the service of man is the service of God 
is a principle,of which the canon has been both 
a preacher and an example, and it is under this 
appropriate title that he comesanew before the 
world of social workers with a volume* in its 
way as striking as that for which we were all so 
grateful already. 

««The service of God is the service of men,” 
is the first of the «« texts ” which head the chap- 
ters. «‘ These chapters,” says Mr. Barnett in his 
introduction, « pretend to no other unity, and 
they present words forced from the writer, not 
by the study of books, but by twenty-five years’ 
experience of his fellow-men in East London. 
He has seen how manifold is the service ren- 
dered, how abundant the activities of philan- 
thropists, how great the doing; but he has 
seen also how often the service has missed its 
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** The Service of God,” a volume of sermons, esSays and 
addresses, published by Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
New York, Bombay, 346 pp., 12mo., cloth. 
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mark, how often the doing has been ‘deadly 
doing,’ and how much of philanthropy is unin- 
spired and uncontrolled, how clearly godliness 
is necessary to good doing.” 

Of this view the stirring volume is an ampli- 
ficution, The addresses are in three groups. 
In Part I. some common relations which exist 
between men and classes are considered ; in 
Part II. the inner life of the individual is made 
the chief subject, and in Part III. some consti- 
tutional reforms are suggested. The ring of 
true prophetic spirit is audible in the writer’s 
modest announcement that «in each Part the 
attempt is made to show how good-will among 
men and peace,within depends on the knowl- 
edge of God revealed in the signs of the times.” 

Space is available for only a short and insuffi- 
cient outline of the book. Another difficulty 
preventing an adequate review in brief space 
is the deep spiritual tone of the addresses. 
«Practicable Socialism” was intense, practi- 
cal, vivid, detailed. The present volume is 
deep, wide, of spiritual scope, and not easily to 
be summarized. 

«Neighbors and Neighbors,” ‘ Christians 
and Christians,” «‘ The Citizens and the City,” 
«Philanthropists and the Poor, the Sad, 
the Sick,” ‘*Teachers and Children,” ** Rich 
and Poor,” «* Employers and Employed,’’—these 
are some of the titles of the addresses of the 
first Part, each with its own peculiar strength. 
And a real treasury of mind is found in the 
collection of life-made texts at the chapter 
heads. For instance, ‘¢ The prophet brings out 
of God’s treasury coins new and old, but God’s 
coinage has always the human stamp.” ‘The 
limit of luxury is the power of sharing.” ‘ The 
faith which saves others is the enthusiasm of 
patience,” ‘* The religion which destroys class 
antagonism is that which humbles the man and 
exalts mankind.” ‘God is better known be- 
cause Owen, Darwin, Browning and Tennyson 
have declared His works.” «Christ overcomes 
strife, not by power nor by might, but by His 
spirit.” 

A spirit of loving tolerance and progressive- 
ness infuses the part of the book devoted to the 
spiritual aspects of individual character. ‘A 
creed is dead if itis not growing,” he says in 
the address on «*A Living Creed,” and drives 
the truth home with a marvelous directness. 
A clarion to the church is found in the four ad- 
dresses of the last part, which deal with speci- 
fic problems of reform. «Sunday Reform,’ 
‘«‘Church Reform,” ‘Charity Reform” and 
«‘The Church’s Opportunity,” are the titles. 

No sweeping fulsome praise of each and every 
portion of the volume would be desirable, for it 





has its weaknesses. It is impossible to cover 
fully the subjects treated in so short space as 
Canon Barnett permits himself in the several 
essays. Thoroughness is sacrificed to brevity, 
concreteness to the necessity of generalization. 
Nevertheless, it is far within the lines of just- 
ice and impartiality to say that this is a book 
which should be in the hands of every social 
worker, of every servant who in the Master’s 
fashion and spirit, desires to help his fellows. 
vd. P. G. 


“SELFHOOD AND SERVICE.” 








In « Selfhood and Service,” (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co.) Rev. David Beaton, D.D., of Chi- 
cago, makes a strong plea for the consecration 
to the ‘*social redemption” of the resource of 
property and person in the possession of Chris- 
tian people of this inclusive sort of «‘ wealth.” 
The sole hope of redeeming society, however, 
is held to be in the gifts of this wealth of a 
carefully cultured selfhood to public institu- 
tions, among which he includes with generous 
commendation, social settlements. Scant jus- 
tice or charity is shown for any of what heterms 
the «‘ short-cut” theories of an improved social 
order which involve any restriction whatso- 
ever of individual accumulation and absolute 
personal disposition thereof. ‘hese are con- 
sidered anarchistic subversions of ‘natural 
law,” Christianity and society. Thereis, how- 
ever, vigorous assertion of the claims of social 
Christianity upon the selfhood of private 
** wealth.” 





James B. Reynolds, of the University Settle- 
ment in New York, contributes an important 
article on Industrial Insurance to a discussion 
of the subject in the Muay issue of the Charities 
Review. 
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PAY 
WH SUMMER BOARD 


WHEN YOU CAN QWN A ? 
SUMMER HOMEe 


The Great Thing is to find a place easily reached 
by a short sail at moderate fare. Then you 
want to be sure of LOW-PRICED LOTS. 


A pretty place, good air, good water, good people, and 
if you can add to that, good boating, good fishing, good 
sailing, and in the season, good hunting, coupled with easy 
access to the city and to all the necessaries of civilization, 
then you have the ideal place for your summer cottage. 


Such a place is waiting for you at 


MacaTAWwa Park 
MICHIGAN 


One night’s ride by boat from Chicago. Address for 


particulars, 
THE MACATAWA PARK COMPANY, 


a 
HOLLAND, MICH. 








